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CRITICAL NOTES 



THE ORIGINAL CONCLUSION OF THE GOSPEL OF MARK 

The problem presented by the conclusion of Mark's gospel is a standing 
challenge to the critic. As the traditional text stands, every thoughtful 
reader must feel the difference in manner and atmosphere, as he passes 
from Mark 16:8 to the conclusion, which bears every mark of being a 
summary of resurrection appearances recorded in Matthew and Luke, 
perhaps somewhat influenced by John. A closer scrutiny reveals the fact 
that in ,none of these appearances is there any natural or fitting sequel 
to the promise of a Galilean appearance recorded in 16:7, all the appear- 
ances recorded in 16:9-20 being clearly Judean. Just the one Galilean 
appearance for which 16:7 prepares the reader is lacking. 

The critical difficulty, however, is not greater than the textual. While 
the great majority of manuscripts have the familiar Longer Conclusion, 
some few exhibit along with it, or instead of it, another (Shorter) Con- 
clusion, even less satisfactory ; while the best and oldest witnesses, notably 
the ancient uncials Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, omit both, and compel the 
exclusion of both conclusions from all critical texts of Mark. Mr. Cony- 
beare's discovery of an Armenian manuscript in which the longer con- 
clusion is ascribed to Ariston the Presbyter articulates significantly with 
all this negative evidence, internal and external, and further enforces 
the conviction that Mark's gospel is a torso. 

For it is incredible that Mark ended with the "For they were afraid" 
of 16 :8.* Such a termination is more than abrupt; it leaves the narrative 
in mid-air, and relapses into silence at the most interesting and vital point 
in the whole history; indeed, on the threshold of the very climax, already 
foreshadowed by the record itself. 2 Some brief account at least of an 
appearance of the risen Jesus to his disciples in Galilee, such as has already 
been expressly promised (16:7), is requisite to any sort of completeness, 
and it seems on every account natural to suppose that Mark's gospel 
originally included such a termination. 

It is a curious fact that the manuscripts know nothing of such a ter- 
m' nation. As has been seen, they exhibit either the Longer Conclusion 
(Mark 16:9-20), a Shorter Conclusion, both of these together, or, in the 

1 Yet such is the view of O. Holtzmann {The Life of Jesus, p. 495). 

2 Cf. Mark 8:31; 9:9; 10:34; 16:6. 
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case of the oldest and best witnesses, no conclusion at all. That is to say, 
all manuscripts of Mark, without exception, go back to one mutilated 
ancestor, in which whatever may originally have followed 16:8" was, 
through design or accident, almost certainly the latter, wanting.^ No 
vicissitude of manuscript transmission has, it would seem, in any corner 
of the world, in any manuscript or version, preserved to us any form of 
this most ancient gospel but this defective one. We know defective manu- 
scripts of Barnabas and of Clement, but we know complete ones also. 
We know in Greek only defective manuscripts of Polycarp and of Hermas, 
but trustworthy versions enable us to recover what our Greek manuscripts 
lack. But for Mark, no Greek uncial or cursive, no version, lectionary, 
or ancient commentary, avails to supply the defect which even, the scribes, 
ancient and mediaeval, felt to be such. Clearly all the manuscripts, of 
the Greek or of versions, go back to one single common ancestor, defective 
in this important respect, and no other manuscript of this gospel seems 
anywhere to have left any impression whatever. 

The textual evidence thus supplies the problem in a definite and uncom- 
promising form, and there stops. It offers no help toward its solution. 
Far into antiquity as manuscript tradition can reach Mark lacked its 
termination. 

At the risk of seeming to seek refuge from one insoluble mystery in 
another, it is proposed to have recourse here to the synoptic problem, 
or rather to certain tolerably sure results of synoptic study, in the hope of 
getting in this way a glimpse of the gospel of Mark at a point in its history 
far earlier than any manuscript tradition, however ancient or excellent, 
can reach. Indeed, we may hope to look back into the last quarter of 
the first century, and see with the eyes of the later synoptists. Let us see 
whether synoptic study has no clear and certain word upon the original 
conclusion of Mark. 

No careful scrutiny of the synoptic gospels can fail to disclose the fact 
that Matthew and Luke made use of Mark in the composition of their 
gospels. Whatever the dates of their composition, they must have made 
use of the second gospel at points very early in its history; certainly within 
a generation of the time of its composition. It is highly probable that 
at this early time Mark's gospel was structurally complete; that is, whether 
or not it contained all that it ultimately did, it may reasonably be supposed 
to have been a finished gospel. Whatever it may have lacked, it can hardly 
have been without its conclusion; and we may fairly assume that, when 

3 But Julicher holds this mutilation to have been the result of design (Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, p. 328). 
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used by the writers of the first and third gospels, 4 Mark still had its original 
conclusion. The alternative is to suppose that the second gospel irrevo- 
cably lost its conclusion within fifteen or twenty years of its composition, 
and before that gospel had become liable to neglect through the incor- 
poration of its contents into some fuller treatise, such as Matthew, when 
the earlier work might naturally fall into obscurity, as superseded by the 
later and fuller one.s Indeed, only after such use had been made of Mark 
as Matthew and Luke exhibit, can the loss of its conclusion, through 
accident and neglect, be understood. We may, then, fairly seek light 
upon the lost original conclusion of Mark in Matthew and Luke. 

In first approaching this task, through the chain of considerations 
already outlined, it seemed to the writer that, as so much of Mark is taken 
over into Matthew and Luke, we might seek in both of them common 
material subsequent to the parallels of Mark 16:8, and confidently assign 
such common material to their chief common narrative source, the gospel 
of Mark. But after the parallels to 16:8, they exhibit no common material 
whatever, so that this simple and apparently promising plan yields no 
results. 

A closer scrutiny of the parallel material of the synoptic gospels, how- 
ever, reveals another clue, in the somewhat different use of Mark made by 
Matthew and Luke in the latter part of their gospels, the record of the 
passion week and after. Here, it will at once be seen, Luke and Matthew 
differ much in their treatment of Mark, Luke making rather limited use 
of it, while Matthew takes over into his gospel practically everything that 
Mark affords. Both, of course, enrich their narratives from other sources, 
but Luke occasionally positively omits what Mark has, or substitutes 
other material for that preserved in Mark. Matthew, on the other hand, 
has absorbed substantially all that Mark has — prior, of course, to 16:8. 
Whatever Mark originally had then following 16:8 may reasonably be 
expected to appear in Matthew, not indeed entirely free from the enrich- 
ments characteristic of the first gospel, yet by no means so transformed 
as to be unrecognizable. Furthermore, the absence of such material 
from Luke, should it be absent, need occasion no suspicion, since Luke 
in this part of his gospel has been seen to be much less scrupulous than 
Matthew to include all that Mark has. 

In that part of Matthew subsequent to his parallel to Mark 16:8, 
then, we must first and most hopefully seek traces of the original con- 
clusion of Mark. 

4 Or at least the earlier of them. 

s This view seems on every account more probable than that proposed by Julicher. 
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Now this part of Matthew is short and simple. Mark 1 6 : 1 -8 is paralleled 
in Matt. 28:1-8, and what remains in Matthew (28:9-20) exhibits but 
three elements. The first is the appearance to the women, 28:9, 10; 
the second, the bribing of the watch, 28:11-15; the third, the appearance 
of Jesus to the disciples in Galilee, 28:16-20. Which of these, if any, 
can have stood in the original conclusion of Mark ? 

The first of these joins with Mark 16:8 in a fashion that leaves nothing 
to be desired. "They went forth and fled from the tomb, for trembling 
and astonishment possessed them; and they said nothing to anyone, 
for they were afraid." "And behold Jesus met them, saying, Hail. And 
they came and laid hold of his feet and worshipped him. Then saith 
Jesus unto them, Fear not: go tell my brethren to depart into Galilee, 
and there shall they see me." Some such account must have followed 
the "For they were afraid" of Mark 16:8; the "Be not afraid" of Matt. 
28:9 correlates well enough with the "with fear" of Matt. 28:8, but far 
better with the "For they were afraid" of Mark 16:8. The vision of 
Jesus, which actually seems to interrupt the joyful women, hastening to 
give the disciples the good news (in Matthew), becomes in Mark the 
indispensable reassurance of women frightened and reticent. Finally, 
the renewed promise of a Galilean appearance, already once made in 
Mark (16:7), binds the episode afresh to the Marcan narrative. Matthew 
can have had no source in which his ninth and tenth verses stood in a 
more natural — nay, inevitable — setting, than that supplied by Mark. 
They are precisely such a continuation as the present end of Mark posi- 
tively demands. 

The second element in this concluding part of Matthew — the bribing 
of the watch — is of a very different sort. Not only does it fail to articulate 
closely and naturally with the narrative of Mark; it really defies any 
effort at such connection. It is simply the sequel of an incident already 
related by Matthew, the setting of the watch (27:62-66). Acquaintance 
with that incident is necessary to the understanding of this one, and Mark, 
being without the first, was doubtless without the second also. The 
author of the first gospel probably drew both from a single source, no 
longer to be identified. His incorporation of the story of the bribing of 
the watch into his mainly Marcan narrative in chap. 28 is fully and clearly 
paralleled in his introduction of the story of the setting of the watch in 
chap. 27. The second cannot have stood in Mark without the first, and 
the first is absent. 

The third and final element in Matthew's conclusion, is the story of 
Jesus' appearance in Galilee, 28:16-20. Was this drawn by the first 
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evangelist from Mark ? It is immediately clear that vs. 16, the going of 
the eleven to Galilee, follows easily and naturally upon vs. 10, the com- 
mand that they should do so. " Go, tell my brethren to depart into Galilee, 
and there shall they see me. And the eleven disciples went into Galilee, 
to the mountain where Jesus had appointed them." If the words of Jesus 
to the women once stood in Mark, this Galilean appearance probably 
stood there likewise. 

Quite aside from its easy connection with the appearance to the women, 
however, and more unmistakably than it, the Galilean appearance authen- 
ticates itself as material originally Marcan. It is just this Galilean appear- 
ance which had been predicted by the young man at the tomb, Mark 16:7. 
The original conclusion of Mark must have disappointed its context most 
perversely, 6 if it lacked such an account. The presence of the account 
in Matthew, however, shows that it did not lack it. For whence did 
Matthew derive this account, which is the natural sequel of the young 
man's prediction, but from the source from which he drew that prediction 
itself? The sequel must have stood in the document which contained 
the prediction; the two accounts must have gone together. Luke has 
no account of a Galilean appearance, and the record of Matt. 28:16-20 
is the only such record that the synoptists preserve. That its original 
place was in the conclusion of Mark's gospel is evidenced specifically 
by the announcement of it in Mark 16:7, and generally by the prevail- 
ingly Galilean tone of Mark. Indeed, in the reference to the "mountain 
where Jesus had appointed them" there seems to lurk some allusion to 
the story of the transfiguration, for which Mark is demonstrably Matthew's 
source. Thus from many points of view this Galilean appearance exhibits 
the characteristics to be expected in the conclusion of Mark. 

The narrative of Mark, when it breaks off with 16:8, evidently demands 
just two things for its completion; the reassurance of the women, and 
the reappearance of Jesus in Galilee. These two things Matthew records, 
and the conclusion seems inevitable that he derived them from his chief 
narrative source, the gospel of Mark. 

Of the three elements present in Matthew after 28:1-8, therefore, the 
first and third give evidence of Marcan origin, and commend themselves 
in an extraordinary manner as integral, original elements of the second 
gospel. That there were other elements in Mark's original conclusion 
is altogether unlikely, in the light of either of the tests that have thus far 
controlled this study: (1) the external test, that everything that appeared 
in this part of Mark is contained in Matthew; and (2) the internal test, 

6 As the supplied conclusions do. 
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that the lost conclusion, when found, must show integral connection with 
the last preserved part of Mark, and to a less extent with the whole of that 
gospel. All that Mark anticipates, and all the possibly Marcan material 
that Matthew exhibits, is limited to the two elements already distinguished, 
and we conclude that they, and they only, constituted the original con- 
clusion of Mark. 

It may well be that Matthew did not incorporate this Galilean account 
into his gospel unmodified. Elsewhere his method constantly is to enrich 
his sources from one another, and it is entirely likely that he has done 
so here. If we seek to determine what element, if any, may have been thus 
introduced by Matthew into his Marcan paragraph, the eye is at once 
arrested by the long-contested baptismal formula, which has been felt 
to interrupt the passage. Scholars have pointed out that in not a few cases 
in the Fathers this passage is quoted without the clause, "Baptizing them 
into the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit," and have 
concluded that in the close of Matthew those words were originally lacking. 
Is it not more probable that it was in the conclusion of Mark that they 
were wanting, and that in those patristic quotations from which they are 
absent we have traces of a textual tradition going back ultimately to the 
unmutilated Mark ?* 

It seems at first sight difficult to understand how such a work as the 
gospel of Mark should have been preserved through the medium of but a 
single copy, itself incomplete. We have ventured to suggest that in the 
patristic quotations above referred to we have a hint of some manuscript 
tradition of it independent of the imperfect copy that was canonized. 
For surely such copies must anciently have existed, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that they should have left some trace. Yet the general dis- 
appearance of copies of Mark is small cause for wonder, when we observe 
the fate of the other sources of Matthew and Luke. All these, without 
exception, were permitted to perish, doubtless from the feeling that whatever 
they contained of value had been taken over into the fuller treatises of 
Matthew and Luke. The wonder is that Mark did not share their fate, 
and maintained (doubtless through its association with the names of Mark 
and Peter) even the slender thread of manuscript tradition to which its 
preservation is due. 

7 Matt. 28: 17, "And when they saw him, they worshipped him, but some doubted," 
should perhaps be omitted with vs. 19 6, as obscure and interrupting the sense. Yet 
its very obscurity may be a sanction of its genuineness, and, on the whole, its position 
is all that makes it difficult, and for this Matthew may have been responsible, having 
perhaps transposed it from a place after vs. 18 a, or even after vs. 20, at the very end, 
in order to end his gospel with a lofty note. 
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To recount the steps of this argument: (i) The gospel of Mark for 
more than sixteen hundred years has been without its original conclusion, 
breaking off abruptly at 16:8. (2) It is probable, and indeed almost 
certain, that when first used as a source by the other synoptics, or at least 
by one of them, it still possessed its conclusion. (3) In dealing with the 
passion week, and the resurrection appearances, Matthew shows an evident 
disposition to take over all that Mark affords, and this tendency, having 
controlled him so long, can hardly have forsaken him seven or eight verses 
from the end. (4) Whatever stood in the original conclusion of Mark 
may thus fairly be expected to appear in that part of Matthew subsequent 
to 28:1-8 (Matthew's parallel to Mark 16:1-8). (5) Thus regarded, 
Matthew's conclusion yields two elements which so perfectly accord with 
the context in Mark, so naturally relieve its abruptness, and so briefly 
and fully round out its narrative, as to seem even more fitting and original 
when appended to Mark, than in their present position in Matthew. 

The conclusion of Mark's gospel thus ran (vs. 7) : 

But go, tell his disciples and Peter, He goeth before you into Galilee; there 
shall ye see him as he said unto you. 

And they went out and fled from the tomb, for trembling and astonishment 
possessed them. And they said nothing to anyone, for they were afraid. And 
behold, Jesus met them, saying, Hail. And they came and took hold of his feet, 
and worshipped him. Then saith Jesus unto them, Be not afraid, go, tell my 
brethren to depart into Galilee, and there shall they see me. And the eleven 
disciples went into Galilee unto the mountain where Jesus had appointed them. 
And Jesus came to them, and when they saw him they worshipped him, but some 
doubted. And he spake unto them, saying, All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the nations, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you. And lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 8 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
The University of Chicago. 

8 The restoration of Mark's conclusion from Matthew was undertaken by 
Volkmar, but the results here given are independent of his work. 



